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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
IN INDIA 


CONDITIONS : 


Cities in India are scattered over vast areas, and the means of cheap 
transportation are few. Evening work with young women is very largely 
impossible, reducing the hours of contact with them; the boarding 
home and hostel providing the only continuous means of approach. The 
climate is exceedingly difficult for occidentals and it requires great wis- 
dom to live healthfully under such tropic conditions. The Association is 
international in character, dealing with forty-seven races among the In- 
dians, and a mixed population of Anglo-Indians, Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, Armenians, Chinese, Jews, British, and Americans. The almost 
inextricable complications of religious life add to the task of the sec- 
retary. As a matter of fact, unless vernacular work is undertaken, 
the secretary is not required to learn an Indian language. ‘The ladies 
who serve on the various committees are transient in residence, often 
being transferred with their husbands from one city to another, and nearly 
always absent from three to five months during the hot season of the 
year. It is during this hot season that the young women in the cities 
who cannot get away to the hills need help. A recent letter from a 
secretary gave the temperature in June at 112°, and work proceeding. 
The very difficulties make prominent the need of more workers in 
India and the greater understanding of the life in the tropics is making 
possible more continuous service. 


ORGANIZATION : 


The Young Women’s Christian Association in India had its origin as 
early as 1875, when the wives of missionaries, and of officials and civil 
servants recognized the need of young women in the British stations in 
India and among the Anglo-Indian* community. 

The women responsible for the first Associations, which developed 
independently and with no thought of coordination, save with the world’s 
office, were nearly all British. The first activities of these Associations 
were the Bible classes, held weekly, into which were drawn the young 
women of the various ‘‘stations.’’ In 1896 these scattered branches were 
united in a national organization, and in I902 the National Council of 
India was appointed. This Council corresponds to the National Board 
of the United States and to the National Committees in Japan and China. 
The membership of the National Council of India is largely British. It 
has the direction of the national secretarial force, including the general 
secretary, the office secretary and traveling secretaries for North India 
and South India. The field of the National Council includes India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Singapore. 

Following the first World’s Conference in 1894, Miss Agnes Gale Hill 
was sent to Madras, the first American secretary to go out to a foreign 


*Anglo-Indian is the term adopted by the British government in 1913 for people of 
mixed European and Indian blood. 


field. Shortly after her arrival she was called as national secretary, 
resigning in 1908 to take up vernacular work. She was succeeded by 
Miss Ethel Hunter, who resigned her post in 1914. In the emergency, 
Miss Florence B. Lang, who had been secretary in Colombo, was ap- 
pointed acting national secretary, and Miss Thorold of England has 
been recently appointed as national secretary for India. 

The work throughout India has developed steadily and is now con- 
ducted in seventy important cities, in seven of which the United States has 
apart. It addition to the city membership of the Indian Association 
there are many members scattered throughout the provinces who are 
kept in touch by correspondence with provincial and national headquar- 
ters. As in other Eastern lands, there are many Associations in mission 
schools, there being at present sixty student branches, 

In 1911 Miss Jessie Mather went to India as national office secretary, 
and after her transference to another post was succeeded by Miss Marie 
B. Snow, who has since returned to the United States. Miss Myra With- 
ers is under appointment to India, but the staff of national secretaries 
is still much depleted. 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN WOMEN: 


The burden heaviest on all these most burdened women of the world 
is that of caste. It is a religious requirement which enters into every act 
of life—eating, drinking, marriage, death. By its limitations it has 
condemned forty millions of Indian women to purdah life. ‘This life; 
literally ‘‘behind a curtain’’, is enforced upon the women of the Hindu 
faith; to venture into the sight of men is to risk losing their virtue, so 
they are taught. 

Mohammedan women are not always subject to purdah but they must 
go always veiled, when beyond their doorways, lest men look upon them. 
The religious life being thus limited to fixed rules of caste and con- 
vention has left Indian women with a lack of independence and their 
education has been much neglected. Mohammedan women are only 
now beginning to enjoy a limited education. 

In addition to these blighting restrictions, the depression of a hot 
climate has for generations held the physical development of women to 
the line of least resistance. Customs and restrictions vary accordingly 
in different sections of the Empire. In South India to become a Chris- 
tian means giving up father, mother, child, jewelry, home, companion- 
ship. Marriage restrictions have made it almost impossible for women 
to free themselves from any marriage, upon which their parents may 
insist at whatever age is decided for their daughters. 

‘‘When the little Hindu woman does sometimes rebel, she finds that 
not only is the law in her favor, but public sentiment is not wholly 
against one who is brave enough to refuse to submit to the pitiful tyranny 
of caste. Occasionally one hears of marriage between different castes, 
but this is far from popular and it will be a long time before women will 
be brave enough to face the consequences of such marriages; still, the 
few who do marry are blazing the trail for others.’’ The blighting tra- 
gedy of child marriage with which every Christian woman should be 
familiar, has its deadly effect upon the lives of helpless infants and 
young girls. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS IN INDIA: 


In spite of the fact that India is British territory, the first American 
missionary appointed under ‘an American board was stationed in Burma. 
Today more than one half of the Christian population of India has been 
gathered in by American missions, and to American mission schools may 
be credited the education of more than half of the girls now in attend- 
ance at Protestant mission schools. There are few Americans resident 
in India aside from those engaged in direct Christian service. 


EDUCATION : 


Mission schools have been laboring for more than half a century to 
redeem the intellect of Indian women from debasing bondage to igno- 
rant superstition and baseless fears. Government education of women 
in India is of very recent origin. The girls and women now in attend- 
ance at government institutions number as follows: 


a) 5 Art colleges—8; attendance—275 
Medical colleges—3; attendance—250 
wd Training schools (Normal)—attendance 2000 
Lower schools (boys and girls)—attendance—82,000, (Only 
Ld avd 1,000 of these are girls over fourteen years of age.) 


ENT ASSOCIATIONS : 


l 
3 € missionaries have welcomed the Association and of the sixty 
student branches eleven are in medical schools and universities, six are 
in training schools, thirty-nine are in secondary schools. Traveling sec- 
retaries for students are in charge of the student work, but the traveling 
is difficult, and secretaries not continuous in service. The student work 
is often in the care of the city Association. 


STUDENT HOSTELS: 


For the care of student young women in India ‘‘ student hostels’ or 
residences are established in the leading cities. | Government education 
in India is entirely secular and provides neither home life nor social 
opportunity for the student, while the student hostels for Indian and 
Anglo-Indian girls are surrounded by a home atmosphere and provided 
with wholesome social life. The important influence which these young 
women will come to have in their communities makes this a work of 
peculiar value. Intensive work with individuals is a feature of the hostel 
life. 


VERNACULAR WORK: 


Within recent years, work for Indian women has been inaugurated 
and a few secretaries at various times have made an attempt to 
acquire one or another of the Indian dialects. In Lahore, work for 
Indian women, with the cooperation of missionary friends, is well de- 
veloped, and in Calcutta there is a membership of several hundred. 
Throughout India there are twenty-eight vernacular branches. The 
activities of these Indian branches are usually limited to Bible classes 
held in neighborhoods where the members reside and in occasional social 
gatherings. With the government encouragement of education among 
women, it is evident that the vernacular work will gain rapidly in mem- 


bership and in importance. The numbers of Indian women who are to 
have education through the medium of the English language will for 
decades be small in comparison with those impossible to reach through 
that language. . 


INDUSTRIES: 

India is only beginning to mass its industries and to employ large 
numbers of women in mills and factories in the port cities. These indus- 
tries are claiming the most ignorant and hard-pressed women of the 
population, and binding them to the monotony of the machine. The 
women are housed near the mills in unspeakably unsanitary mud huts 
and their grind of work, often from fifteen to eighteen hours a day, is 
incomprehensible even to our labor-vexed country. Bombay is the only 
city in India where the Young Women’s Christian Association is doing 
active work among mill operatives ; the Association employs five women 


to do Bible work and visit among the 23,000 women of the mills of that 
city. 


ANGLO-INDIANS : ; 

The Anglo-Indian young women form a considerable proportion of 
the ‘‘Kuropean’’ population of India. Within recent decades, the govern- 
ment of India has awakened to the possibility of employing these 
young women in the offices and schools of the country. Positions 
opened to them are those of stenographer, typist, nurse and teacher. 
Where the Young Women’s Christian Association can cooperate, the 
government employs teachers of commercial branches within the Asso- 
ciations and gives grants for the support of the buildings and of the gen- 
eral work. The demand for nurses exceeds the present supply, and with 
the growing education of Indian women, the posts of teaching will 
multiply rapidly. 

In character the Anglo-Indian is as responsive as a Celt, but she 
does not tenaciously follow up her impulses. She is shy of responsibility, 
preferring to follow rather than to lead. Besides unwearied guidance in 
her spiritual life, her particular needs are proper housing accommodations 
while at study, training for wage earning, the development of a fuller 
physical life, and ideals of home life. 


PATRONESSES : 

Asin America, prominent ladies of the community are mainstays of 
the Association, presiding at meetings, serving on committees, providing 
funds, etc. Titled wives of the governors of the Indian provinces have 
almost universally become patronesses of the Association and by their 
sacrifice of time and influence have given it prestige with both the 
European and Indian populations. 


BUILDINGS 

INSTITUTE: 

The central building of the Association in various cities of India is 
called the ‘‘institute’’, It is in this building that there are located the 
offices of the secretaries, the auditorium, the rooms for educational 
work and the physical department. Institutes provided in part or the 
whole by America are owned by the associations in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Colombo. 


BOARDING HOMES: 

The boarding home in India has a large place of influence in the life 
of young women in business and at study, and while the problems of the 
boarding home are most difficult to meet, it is perhaps the most fruitful 
of results of any work undertaken. The task of the Association is to 
relate the young women whom it touches with the uplift which has 
come to India with the knowledge of the Kingdom of our Lord. 

Indian students are admitted to boarding homes for Europeans, 
where they will partake of food there provided. Madras has a separate 
hostel for Indian students. In all, ten boarding homes are to be found 
in India. 


SUMMER HOMES: 

Because of the intense heat it is imperative that holiday homes for 
the members should be established. Bombay has its summer home at a 
“hill station’? north of the city on the main land, at Lanouli, and this 
home is kept open from October to June the members paying thirty-three 
cents daily, while missionaries and other guests are charged a higher 
rate. Calcutta has two summer homes looking out to broad immensities 
of space near the Himalayas. Depression and physical unfitness cannot 
long abide in the sight of the inspiring hills, There is a total of five 
summer homes for Indian Associations. 


CITIES 
BOMBAY : 

The Young Women’s Christian Association in Bombay was organized 
in 1875 by women of the Zenana mission. This was a Bible circle called 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, which in 1887 was changed 
to the present organization. The Association has occupied rented 
quarters, but now has its own building, constituting an institute and a 
boarding home. The club work of the Bombay Association is especially 
strong and its educational work increased in numbers by eighty-two 
during the past year, classes in astronomy and first aid being especially 
popular. The employment bureau is developing a more independent 
type of young woman. 

Bombay is the home of four-fifths of the Parsees* of India, Fifty- 
three percent of the Parsee women are able to read and it is noteworthy 
that the Parsee young men and women each have their own Association 
modeled after the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

The student work of Bombay, conducted by the University Settle- 
ment of the British College Christian Union which began work in 1899, 
had among its early workers Miss Ruth Rouse. This student work was 
in 1909 affiliated with the Young Women’s Christian Association at 
Bombay. Settlement life gives special advantages adapted to the 
development of women hitherto secluded, the local Association offering 
physical and social advantages in such form that they can accept. 
A sudden breaking up of all social custom for women of the East is not 
to be encouraged and the gradual awakening which the University 
Settlement provides is exceptionally welcome. 


*The Parsees came to India from Persia in the eighth century. 


Miss Mary McElroy went to Bombay in 1903 as general secretary. 
She was succeeded in 1906 by Miss Mary Rutherford who was followed 
in 1912 by Miss Martha Whealdon. In 1910 Miss Elizabeth Wistar took 
up work in the Bombay Association as educational and membership 
secretary, and since her term of service the work has been taken by 
Miss Florence Denison, who reached Bombay early in 1913. 


CALCUTTA: 


In 1877 the English Church Missionary Society ladies made the 
beginnings of the Association in Calcutta and in 1893 that branch 
assumed its present form of organization. Calcutta is possessed of two 
buildings; a Central Institute erected in I909, and a boarding home. 
The vernacular work in Calcutta is the most highly developed of that 
in any city in India, being conducted for Tamil and for Bengalese women. 
The educational department includes shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, millinery and dressmaking. In addition to the gymnasium, 
Calcutta has a recreation ground, an adjoining plot of land affording an 
excellent place for sports and gymnastics. Calcutta has the exceptional 
advantage of having a Graduate Student Union and during 1913 it made 
a study of the civic and industrial conditions of Calcutta. 

Miss Laura Radford was general secretary in Calcutta from 1899 to 
I912, and was succeeded by Miss Mary Rutherford, who had been 
secretary in Bombay. The first student secretary in Calcutta was Miss 
Alice Newell, who went to India in 1903. She was followed by Miss 
Mary I. Bentley and later by Miss Margery Melcher, who has recently 
been transferred to Madras. Calcutta is now without a student worker. 
Miss Louise Wright was for some time the physical director in Calcutta. 


LAHORE: 


The interest of the United States in Lahore was brought about by 
the assigning of Miss Mary Hill to that post. On her return to the 
United States she, with the foreign department conducted a campaign 
raising $30,000 for a building in Lahore, dedicated in 1913, and named 
Morse Hall in honor of Miss Rebecca Morse, the founder of the foreign 
department. It has thirty-five bedrooms, gymnasium and class rooms. 

The government of Lahore is especially generous in providing funds 
for the educational work. Miss Mary Hill was succeeded by Miss Alice 
Shields, who has since become a student of the Training School, 1914. 
Miss Anna O. Lamb is now a secretary of the Association, she being a 
graduate of the Training School class of 1913. 

In addition to the work in Lahore city, the Lahore committee 
supervises work in Punjab, having ten scattered branches that are 
kept in touch with the Young Women’s Christian Association through 
correspondence. 


ALLAHABAD: 


In 1912 Miss Jessie Mather was sent to this city with a population 
of 200,000 in North Central India. She was unfortunately unable to 
continue her work there because of pressing need in the Madras Asso- 
ciation, to which she was called in the spring of 1914. There is now no 
American secretary in Allahabad. 


SINGAPORE: 


This city is located in the Straits Settlements, a British colony in 
Farther India. It was organized in 1875 by women of the port and was 
until I909 under the direct supervision of the World’s Committee. It 
had for a time its own headquarters and a boarding home for young 
“women; its first secretary was sent out from Great Britain in 1907, but in 
1909 the organization in Singapore was taken over by the Indian National 
Council. The mixed population of Singapore is, in addition to many 
groups from Europe and Asia, British, Chinese and Malayan. Miss 
Laura Radford, who was formerly secretary in Calcutta, India, became 
secretary in Singapore, sent by the United States in 1913. In addition 
to a small institute with limited accommodation which serves a great 
need in this port of the Hast at which nearly all of the great ships coal 
on their way to the far East, there is work for Chinese and Malayans. 
One Chinese branch is in a mission school. During the past year there 
has been conducted a building campaign to provide a center not only for 
boarding home but for the Bible classes which are the vital part of the 
work in Singapore. The educational classes give instruction in needle- 
work, cooking and singing. Several retreats for the members were held 
during the year and a Bible conference for Chinese women, the first of 
its mg in Farther India, was conducted, with an attendance of twenty- 
eight. 


MADRAS: 


This city in Southern India was the place of the earliest settlement 
by the British; the East India Company making it headquarters. The 
Christian population is a substantial element among the people, one in 
thirty-five in Southern India being a follower of Christ, The city is a 
union of seventeen villages; it is therefore unusually scattered. There 
are five centers of Association work : the student department being par- 
ticularly well developed. 

The property was purchased in 1906. There is a compound, or 
yard, of eleven acres belonging to the Association, with an institute and 
a student hostel for Indian women students. Near the business section 
of the city is conducted a boarding home for women in employment. 
Travelers’ aid work is a feature of this Association. 

A hostel for medical students under the government was established 
during the summer of 1914, and the Association has been welcomed to 
work in this hostel. 

Miss Agnes Gale Hill in 1894 became the first general secretary in 
Madras, followed by her sister, Miss Mary B. Hill, in 1896. With Miss 
Mary Hill’s transference to Lahore, Miss Frances Cross became general 
secretary in Madras, succeeded by Miss Lucy Jones Following Miss 
Jones, Miss Lela Guitner carried the work until the arrival of Miss Jessie 
Mather. Miss Guitner acted as general secretary in Madras for three 
years, during the prolonged furlough of Miss Mary B. Hill. Thestudent 
secretaries up to the present year have been British, butin July of this 
year Miss Margery Melcher was called to Madras by the Indian National 
Council at the opening of the new hostel for medical students, to have 
charge of all student work. 


COLOMBO : 

The Colombo Association, on the Island of Ceylon, occupies a tremen- 
dously important position. The city of Colombo is the port at which all 
ships bound for the Far East and Australia call and there is an unusual 
number of women in employment in Colombo and nine branches are 
affiliated throughout the city. Three hundred young women are enrolled 
in Bible classes and large numbers of transient guests are entertained 
during the year. Aid is given to women travelers who are met on 
request and given such help as may be required. The property of the 
Association was purchased at an expense of $35,000, $25,000 of which was 
given by the United States, the remainder by the people of Colombo. 
The institute is surrounded by two and a half acres of gardens, 
Miss Lela Guitner was the first American secretary in Colombo, being 
succeeded by her associate, Miss Florence B. Lang. When Miss Lang 
was called to act temporarily as national secretary in India, Miss Helen 
M. A. Taylor, who is on a journey around the world, consented to fill the 
post for six months. 


LITERATURE: 


The Young Women’s Christian Association in India provides for its 
membership more literature than is available in other countries of Asia 
where the use of the English language is impossible. The Bible notes 
published by the British Committee, and the Almanac are sent to each 
member. A monthly magazine is published by the National Council. 
Literature is especially useful in holding together the scattered member- 
ship throughout the far inland cities and the Association is often the 
only religious influence brought to bear on these lives surrounded by 
non-Christian customs and practices, 


CONFERENCES : 


It has been possible because of the general use of English to have 
national conferences for the Association in India. Thus far there have 
been held five quadrennial conferences. Conferences are also held for 
the secretarial staff. The joint student conference in Calcutta in January 
1914 was said to be one of the most attractive gatherings in all India. 


THE FUTURE: 


The increasing need of Association work in India is dependent on the 
increase in number of Anglo-Indians of moderate means; the growing self- 
reliance and self-respect among the Anglo-Indians; the enlarging edu- 
cational requirments; the employment of European and Anglo-Indian 
governesses that the Indian women may learn English; the increased 
number of women employed in the commercial world; and the awakening 
of Indian parents to the advantages of the Christian life. 

A prominent missionary writes, ‘‘An Indian Association worked 
through Indian eyes, Indian minds and Indian hearts without doubt 
succeeds beyond all expectation in the Hindu area.” 

“The crying need for years now has been the need of indigenous 
voluntary workers equipped with the power of leadership and a great 
love for souls. I am thankful to say that we have found the Young 


Women’s Christian Association to be one of the agencies which is proving 
itself to be a splendid training ground for our Christian Indian women 
and girls.’’ 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is an agency that is 
meeting the religious and social needs of Anglo-Indians and of educated 
Indian women, Its effectiveness will depend largely upon the strength 
and permanency of the secretarial force that can be maintained in India. 
At the present time there is need of five secretaries from America to fill 
very urgent positions. Funds are also needed for the Calcutta property. 
The Indian National Council is assuming as much responsibility as is 
possible with the slow growth of the European population. The con- 
tribution from America is one more and more appreciated by the author- 
ities in India. 


*AMERICAN SECRETARIES IN INDIA: 


Miss Florence B. Lang is now acting national secretary for India. 
Miss Martha C. Whealdon and Miss Florence Denison are associated in 
the work in Bombay. Miss Mary E. Rutherford is general secretary in 
Calcutta, and Miss Beatrice Cron is the membership worker. Miss Helen 
M. A. Taylor is acting secretary in Colombo, Ceylon. Miss Jessie E. 
Mather and Miss Margery Melcher are respectively general and student 
secretaries in Madras. Miss Laura Radford is secretary in Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. Miss Lela Guitner is in the United States on fur- 
lough and will assist in the foreign finance campaign. 


*The number of American secretaries in India is small in proportion to the number 
of British secretaries, some of whom are honorary workers. This work is shared by 
Britain, Australia, and the United States. 


STATISTICS 


Number of City Associations ° . i 2 : 70 
Number of Student Associations . ; : : ’ 60 
Number of Vernacular Associations , : . » Poy 159 
General Association membership . : : 4 . 7930 


Student Association membership . ~. +» + + 2000 
Vernacular Association membership Seer erst ah tos 1070 §=.: 10,000 
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